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Notices to Correspondents. 


Notes. 


ADDISON AND THE PUFF 
PRELIMINARY. 


THe “publicity agent” of the present 
day, who flatters himself that he has dis- 
covered some fresh method of pushing his 
clients into popularity, has not studied the 
ways of his predecessors. Mr. Puff, in 
‘The Critic,’ exhausted the essentials of the 
business in his categorical description of the 
various sorts of puffing’; and Sheridan 
could have quoted—perhaps on the authority 
of some who were then still living—instances 
of Pope’s free use of certain among the 
forms of puffing thus catalogued. But, 
before Pope had had the chance to do this, 
Addison—or, if a charitable view is to be 
taken, his publisher, Jacob Tonson—had 
practised the art with unblushing zest as a 
puff preliminary for ‘The Campaign,’ the 


poem which suddenly and strikingly brought 
its author into official position and over- 
flowing popularity. 

Macaulay, in his essay on Addison’s 
life and writings, related in detail the 
picturesque history of how this poem in 
celebration of Marlborough’s victory at 
Blenheim in August, 1704, was authori- 
tatively arranged for and officially rewarded. 
But the essayist, with all his omni- 
vorous reading, was not aware of the care- 
fully calculated series of puffs preliminary 
which prepared the way for the poem’s 
publication, and calmly assumed for it 
immortality weeks before it had issued from 
the press. And even Mr. Henry Esmond, in 
that chapter ‘of his ‘history, written by 
himself,” and transmitted through Thack- 
eray, which deals with “the famous Mr. 
Joseph Addison ’’ does not seem to have 
known all this. He claimed to have heard 
‘The Campaign ’ while still it was unprinted 
and to have assisted in the conversation 
from which were evolved over a bottle of 
Burgundy the famous lines describing the 
angel. He saw the poem, indeed, handed 
to Mr. Boyle for safe conveyance to ‘my 
Lord Treasurer and my Lord Halifax ” ; 
and ‘‘ within a month after this day, Mr. Ad- 
dison’s ticket had come up a prodigious 
prize in the lottery of life. All the town 
was in an uproar of admiration of his 
poem.” Like his own priestly acquaintance 
Father Holt, Esmond “‘in every point he 
here professed to know was nearly right 
but not quite,” as can now, from contem- 
porary evidence, be shewn. 


In the first number of The Diverting Post 
(designed by its “‘ undertaker” “for the 
entertainment of Town and Country”), 
which was published on Oct. 28, 1704, when 
London still rang with rejoicing over 
Marlborough’s victory, it was announced :— 

We hear that shortly will be publish’d a Poem 
upon the Signal Battel of Blenheim; wrote by 
Joseph Addison, Esq.; and Printed by Jacob 
Tonson. It’s believ’d that this Piece will be 
perform’d with that Spirit and Fire, even to 
reach the Glory of that Celebrated Action, in its 
highest and most exalted Perfection. 


The ball having been set rolling by this 
resounding clarion, Steele, who already had 
worked in collaboration with Addison, seems 
to have taken a hand in the game. In the 
next week’s number, a poem, ‘ Suppos’d 
to be made by Capt. R. 8.”—and_ Captain 
Richard Steele was very thinly disguised 
by this description—opened with the lines, 
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“apply’d to his Grace the Duke of Marl- 
borough :— 
Shou’d Addison’s Immortal Verse, 
Thy fame in Arms, great Prince, Rehearse, 
With Anna’s Lightning you’d appear, 
And glitter o’er again in War. 

Macaulay noted that, when the poem 
was little more than half finished, Addison 
showed it to the Lord Treasurer, Godolphin, 
who was delighted with it, and instantly 
appointed its author to a commissionership. 
This statement is borne out by the way in 
which the third number of The Diverting 
Post—that of Nov. 4-1l1—carried on the 
puff in the announcement :— 

Her Majesty has been pleas’d to confer on 
Joseph Addison, Esq; the Place of Mr John 
Lock recently Deceas’d. being one of the Com- 
missioners of Appeals. “is Poem on the famous 


Battel of Blenheim, printed by Jacob Tonson, is 
now in the Press, and will be publish’d by the 
latter end of next Week. 

The official reward had been given, there- 
fore, before the work was over; and it was 
not until the number of Dec. 2-9 that the 
advertisement appeared :— 

Next week will be Publish’d the long-expected 


Poem by Joseph Addison, Esq., called The 
Campaign, and Sold by Mr. Jacob Tonson. 


With that advertisement and the im- 
mediate publication of the poem, the con- 
cern of The Diverting Post in it passed away. 
The puff preliminary had done its work; 
publisher and poet alike felt satisfied with 
the result ; and nothing more was said. But 
it was a quaint little episode in our literature’s 
history. ALFRED ROBBINS. 


AN EARLY ARMY LIST. 


(See ante, p. 104.) 


RiLt REGIMENT OF DRAGOONS 


Capts Lieutents | Cornetts | Quartermaster 
John Ld Churchill Tho : Hussey Hen : Hussey | Gilb. Lewen 
Colonell 
sy ty Cornbury | Char: Ward Piercy Roch | Dd Hopkins 
t Coll : | 
Hugh Sutherland Majr 


Hugh Windham 
Jno Williams 
Fra: La Rue 
Francis Langston 


Alexandr Mackenzie 
Cha : Nedby 

John Coy 

Thomas Langston 


Jno Dennis 
Pet : Sutherland 
Lanc : Kirk 
| Thomas Brereton 
1 


Jno Cole 

| Robt Clifford 

| Wm Staniford 

| Thomas Pownall 


Staff Officers 


Theoph : Churchill 
Thomas Crawley 
Hen: Hawker 
Tho : Sysom 


Chapin 

Adjut : 

Qua: Mr & Marshall 
Chyrurs. 


INDEPENDENT TROOP 


Capt Lieutent 


Cornett 


Quartermaster 


Wm Strother Wm Ogle 


| 
| 
| Jno Strother | Wm Armour 
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INDEPENDT CoMPs IN THE GARRISONS, &C. 


| 
| Governrs & | 
| 


Captains Lieuts Ensigns Gnrs 
| | 
4 
Berwick H:D: Newcastle , Ra: Witherington 
| Ra: Witherington | 1 
Chepstow | H: D: of Beaufort H:D:of Beaufort) W. Worsley Ezra Walters 4 
Carlisle | Sr Xph: Musgrave | St Xph: Musgrave} Bazill Feilding : 5 
Guernsey | Chr: L: Hatton Chr: Lord Hatton| Bern : Ellis Rich : Barber © } 
| Cha: Hatton Geo : Comley Jno Sheldon 17 
Gravesend & | Sack: Tufton | Sack : Tufton John Barron Wm Dennis 2 t | 
Tilbury Fort Rob: St Clare | Rt St Clare Theo : Garlick Fra: Devenish §; 8 
Hull | Tho: E. of Ply- E. of Plymouth Tho : Legard Pet : Bristow } 
mouth Copley | ‘ ' 9 
Jersey Tho: LdJermin Tho: Ld Jermin | Geo: Raleigh Elias Le Monte 
f Edwd Earle of E. E. of Ganes- Jno Mollins Ign : Usher 
Ganesborough | borough ‘ 
Portsmouth d Govr | Hen : Slingsby John Hedlam Hen : Slingsby 30 
| Hen : Slingsby Rich : Carter Edw : Cross Rich : Carter 
Lt Govr 
Plymouth Earle of Bath Jno E. of Bath Nich : Travers Tho : Lamb 24 
Sr Hugh Pyper Sr Hugh Pyper Hen : Hook Step Britton ll 
Scylly Isld Fr Godolphin | Fra : Godolphin Wm Paske Tho : Childe 14 
Sheerness Sr Cha: Littleton | Sr Cha: Littleton | Rt Crawford Philem Powell 
Robt Crawford Lt | 5 
Tinmouth Sr Edw: Villiers | Hen: Villiers Thomas Love Senr| Tho: Love Junr 
Henry Villiers 
Tower of Geo: Ld Dartmoth Geo: Ld Dartmo | Sr Fra: Rup: Kempthorn' 5 
London | Windebanke 
Tho: Cheek Lt Tho : Cheek Alex Shenton Benj : Bloor % 
Windsor H. D. of Norfolk H. D. of Norfolk | Char Potts Tho : Dowcett 
Constable 
Cha: Potts Lt Govr 8 
Upnor Castle Robt Mynors —- — Robert Mynors 
Isle of Wight | Sr Rob: Holmes Sr Rt Holmes 
| Wm Roch Wm Hook 
York & Sr Jno Revesby = Sr Jno Revesby 1 
Cliffords Tower, Geo. Butler Rob: Flood 3 
Chester | Pet: Shackerly | Pet: Shackerly 
| | 
Forts & Garrisons | Governors | Gunnrs 
Chester Pet : Shackerley | 3 
Cliffords Tower, &c. Sr Edw: Villiers ' 5 
Cockham Wood Rob : Mynors 5 
Calshott Castle J: Halsall 4 
Dover Castle Coll: Jno Strode 5 
Deal Castle Coll : John Strode 3 
Darmouth Sr Jos : Trendham ' 2 
Gillingham Castle Rob : Mynors 5 
Holy Island Sr Jno Fenwick 5 
Hurst Castle Sr Rt Holmes 4 
Languard Fort Sr Rog : Manley 7 
St Maws Sr Jos Tredenham 2 
Pendennis Lord Arundell { 
of Trerice 
Scarborough Sr Tho : Slingsby 


Sandon Fort 
Yarmouth Fort 
Carisbrook Castle 
Cowse Castile 
North Yarmouth 


Isle of Wight 


| Sr Rob : Holmes 


| | 
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QUARTERS OF His MATS FORCES 


THREE TROOPS OF GUARDS 


First 
Second Westminster 
Third 

THREE TROOPS OF GRANADIERS 
First 
Second ~In the Mews 
Third 

RoyaL REGIMENT OF HORSE 

Sr John Parsons’s Kingston 
Majr Sr Fra : Campton’s Brentford 
Sr Char: Windham’s Portsmouth 
Edwin Sandys’s Chichester 


Sr Tho: Slingsby’s Epping 


Henry Cornwall’s Rumford 
Walter Littleton’s Wandsworth 
Char : Adderly’s Lambeth 


First oF Foor 


Sackville Tufton’s 
Coll: Duke of Grafton’s 
Lt Coll: John Strode’s 
Majr Wm Eyton’s 

Sr Roger Mauley’s 
John Berkley’s 
Thomas Stradling’s 
Ralph Delavale’s 

John Skelton’s 
Edmund Revesby’s 
Knevett Hastings’s 
Henry Savill’s 

William Selwin’s 
Charles Lloyd’s 

Tho : Throgmorton’s 
Arch Corbett’s 

John Seymour’s 
Ferdinand Hasting’s 
Fra: Hawley’s Granadrs 
Francis Wheeler’s 
Leuth : Warcup’s 
Char : Proger’s 

Char: Middleton’s 

Wm Parson’s 

Geor : Hamilton’s 

Sr Wm Booth’s Grandr 


Westminster 


 Landgard Fort 


Westminster 


CoOLDSTREAM REGIMT 


Coll: Earle of Craven’s 7 
Lt Coll: Edw : Sackville’s 
Maj: John Huitson’s 
John Miller’s 

Anto Markham’s 

James Kendall 

William Wakelin’s 

Wm Cholmondley’s 
Charles Cotton’s 

Richard Pope’s 

Heneage Finch’s 

Rupert Dudley 

Jam: Bridgman’s Gra. ) 


Westminster 


| George Murray’s 
_ James Moncrief’s 


| Murdo Mackinzie’s 
| Andrew Monro’s 


Robert Lauder’s 
| Sr James Murray’s 


' Lord Geo : Hamilton’s 
Charles Murray’s 


_ John Giles’s 


ROYALL REGIMENT 


Coll: E. of Dunbarton 
Maj Rob: Douglas 


John Whites Southwark 


_ Robert Hodge’s 


Lt Coll: Arch: Douglas’s 


St. Katherine’s 
Robert Halkett’s 


Archibald Rollo’s 
John Carr’s 
Thomas Forbus’s 


Rochester 


Charles Berkley’s - Yarmouth 


Alexander Cuningham’s 


John Ruthven’s -Chester 


Lord James Murray’s 


QUEEN DowaAGeER’s REGIMT 


Cot. : Piercy Kirk’s -—-—-—— London 
Lt Coll: Phill; Kirk’s ———— 
Majer St Jam: Lesley’s ~ ¢ Plymouth 


' Thomas St John’s -——-—— London 
Brent: Ely’s — 
Henry Row’s — — _ Plymouth 
Geor : Wingfeild’s -——-——— London 
Thom : Barber’s —— Pendennis 


Char : Wingfeild’s 


-—_——-) 
Wm Mathew’s Granadrs -—— London 


PRINCE’S REGIMENT 


Coll. Sr Char : Littleton’s 
Edward Nott’s 

Lt Coll: Oliv : Nicholas’s 
Maj: Rd Baggott’s 
Edward Harris’s L 
Chichester Wray’s f Tower 
Char : Herbert’s 
Edmund Plowden’s 

Sr Thom : Cuttler’s 
Francis Izod’s 

Samll Scudamore’s 
George Littleton’s 

Geo : FitzJames’s Grand 


Sheerness 


Gravesend 


Guernsey 


HOLLAND REGIMENT. 


Coll. E. of Musgrave’s 
Sr John Berry’s 

Char : Collingwood’s > Hull 
Herb : Throckmorton’s 
Hump. Barrington’s 

Lt Coll: St Tho : Ogle’s 
Edw : FitzPatrick’s 


— 


Sr Wm Wheeler’s “Berwick 
And : Birch’s ) 

Maj. St James Sterling’s Scarborough 
Henry Boad’s. ? 

Char : Manwaring’s y Jerz 


- Tho : Cornwallis’s Grandr 


| | 
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Lt Coll : Cha : Churchill’s 
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RLt REGIMT OF DRAGOONS 
John Lord Churchill’s —— Chipping Unger 


Maj: Zach : Fiffin’s Lt Col Ld Cornbury’s -——--— Barnett 
Charles Fox's Alexander Mackenzie’s 
Edward Griffith's Thomas Langston’s ~ 
Edward Hasting’s 
John Strod’s John Coy’s -——~———-~-— Chelmsford 
Edward Savill’s | Charles Nedby’s —-—---—Ware and Wadesmith 
Hamon Rook’s | 
Char : Johnson’s Gradr | 
: Independt | No of Sold's | Totall No of 
Garrisons Companys | Compy | in each Soldiers 
Berwick 2. CO: Ra: Widdrington | 1 50 50 
Chepstow H. D. of Beaufort — _—- 18 
Carlisle St Xph : Musgrave 1 50 50 
Xpher Ld Hatton | 
Guernsey Governor 2 100 
Ca : Cha: Hatton 
Chester Pet : Shackerly | 1 | 50 | 50 
Gravesend Sackv : Tufton 1 | 50 | 50 
Hull T. E. of Plymouth | 1 50} 50° 
Jerzey Tho : La Jermin | 1 50 50 
E. of Ganesborough | 
Portsmouth Maj: Hen Slingsby f | 3 50 150 
Rich : Carter 
Plymouth Jno E. of Perth | 2 50 | 100 
Sr Hugh Pyper | 
Scilly Island Fra : Godolphin | 1 50 50 
| 
E. H. FarrBrorHer. 
MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS IN 185. lyd. s.w. from 184 on a t.u.s.;  w.f.e. 


BEDFORD CHURCHES, CHAPELS 
AND BURIAL-GROUNDS. 


St. PETER DE MERTON. 


(See 12 S. x. 325, 365, 405, 447, 484; xi. 
43, 84.) 
181. 24ft. n. from 180 on a s.u.s.; w.f.e. In 


memory of Ann, the daughter of Thos. & Martha 
Coles, who died Augst. 23, 1803, aged 12 years. 
Also 4 of their children who died in their infancy. 
‘“In temper... and mild, 
And... child.” 


182. 4dins. n. from 181 on a s.u.s.3 w.f.e. 
Charlotte Anne, daughter of the Rev. George 
Hull and Harriet Bowers, died March 26th, 1832, 
aged six months and nineteen days. 

183. lft. n. from 182 on a m.us.; w.f.n. In 
memory of Elizabeth, the wife of Thomas Carver, 
who died May 7, 178(5?), aged 25 years. Also 
three of their children. 

184. 3ins. w. from 183 on a m.u.s.; w.f.n. In 
memory of James William, son of James & Sophia 
Dunton, who died May 6th, 1836, aged 4 years. 
Also of Sophia Dunton. wife of James Dunton, 
who died February 5, 1839, aged 27 years. 

“My strength was weaken’d by the way, 
With friends on earth I could not stay ; 
May you that read this warning take, 
Live near to God, your sins forsake.” 


In memory of Ann, the wife of Thomas Jarvis, 
who departed this life the 3lst of December, 
1843, aged 43 years. Also of four children who 
died in their infancy. 


186. lft. s. from 185 on a s.u.s.; w.f.e. In 
memory of Jane Young, who died April 10th, 
1853, aged 30 years. Thefaithful and respected 
servant of the Revd. Gustavus Burnaby, in 
whose family she lived some years. 


187. 2ft. s. from 186 onat.u.s.; w.f.e. Sacred 
to the memory of Richard Ager, who died March 
21st, 1853, aged 77 years. Also Sarah Ager, 
wife of the above, who died August 27th, 1854, 
aged 80 years. And of two grand-children who 
died in infancy. 

188. 4yds. s. from 187 on an ob. marble slab 
with massive-stone support; w.f.e. 


On marble slab. To the beloved memory of 
Henry Vicomte De Vismes, of the ‘‘ Comte Sou- 
verain,’”’ House of Vismes and Ponthieu, born at 
Hatch Beauchamp, Somerset, Decr. 9th, 1808, died 
at Bedford, Septr. 2nd, 1874. And Caroline Sarah 
Sophia, Vicomtess De Vismes, daughter of Admiral 
the Honble. Alexander Jones, and grand-daughter 
of Charles, 4th Viscount Ranelagh: born April 
6th, 1811, died at Bedford, 5th August, 1877. 
In memoriam Philip Charles Montreuil, fourth 
son of the above, a midshipman in the Royal 
Navy. He was engaged in'the Baltic and Crimea 


in 1854-55, in the Chinese War 1857-9, and was 
lost with H.M.S. Camilla, supposed to have 
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foundered off the coast of Japan in a typhoon 
on the 9th of Sepr., 1860. 

“Through Jesus Christ our Lord we look for 
the Resurrection of the dead and the life of the 
world to come.” 

e Coat of Arms. 


189. lft. s. from 188 on a long ob. marb. slab 
with support; w.f.e. In beloved memory of 
William Edward Robert St. Valery, * son of ... 
Comte de Vismes and Caroline his wife, born at 
...- dune... died at Bedford, October... 
18.1. 

** Jesus said, suffer little children and forbid 
them not to come unto me, for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.”’ 

“T shall go to him, but he shall not return to 

me.” 

190. 3yds. w. from 189 on a long flat ob. 
marb. slab with stone support; w.f.e. 
to the memory of Henry Wolstan Dixie Waters, 
scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, eldest 
son of the late John Waters, of Trefenty, in the 
county of Carmarthen, Esquire, and Harriet, 
his wife, eldest daughter of the late Richard 
Thomas Dixie of Celly-dee, in the same county, 
esquire, who, after a short illness, died at Scar- 
borough, Yorkshire, August 17th, 1852, in the 
2lst year of his age. His surviving parent has 
caused this monument to be erected in fond 
remembrance of the most affectionate and dutiful 
of sons. 

‘“* Watch therefore, for ye know not what hour 
your Lord doth come.’’—Matt. XXIx., ii. 


191. This and the three following stones are. 


laid against the west wall of north aisle: they 
may have been removed from the interior of the 
church at one of the restorations in the nineteenth 
century, as there are grooves cut for holding them 
inposition. On an oval stone tablet, 26ins. high, 
19}ins. wide. To the memory of Emilia Cope, 
daughter of William Myott and Emilia Maria 
Cope, grand daughter of William and Anna 
Maria Sharp. She died Septr. the 15th, 1807, 
aged four years and eleven months. 
** Affection w..ps.”’ 


192. On another oval slab stone tablet near s. 
side of buttress; 24fins. long, 19ins. wide ; w.f.s. 
In memory of Chas. Sharp, ¢ son of Willm. & Anna 
Maria Sharp, who died Nov. 9th, 179(3?), aged 
21 months. Also George Sharp, son ef Willm. 
& Anna Maria Sharp, who died April 17, 1794, 
aged 17 months. 


193. 14ft. s. from 192, on another small oval 
s. tablet, 25in. long, 19}in. wide: m.f.w. In 
memory of Thomas Tuck Sharp, son of Willm. & 
Anna Maria Sharp, who died July 25, 1707, aged 
10 months. 

194. Close to 193,s. from it on another similar 
shaped oval s. tablet ; w.f.w. ; 24ins. long, 8}ins. 


* 1851. William Edward Robert St. Vallery 
de Visme, St. Peter’s, Oct. 30; 12 yrs. John 
Gaskin, Rector of St. Cuthbert’s. 

+ 1793. Nov. 9. Charles Sharpe, from St. Paul’s, 
an infant. 


wide, broken in half crossways. In memory of 
Charles Thompson Sharp,* the: (6?) son of Willm: 
& Anna Maria Sharp, who: died June 2(0?), 1791, 
aged 6 months. 


195. 2?yds. from 194 on north wall of s. porch, 
about 4ft. from ground on a light s. tablet; 
w.f.n.; 22hins. wide, 16}ins. high. Sacred to 
the memory of John, son of Ezra & Elizabeth 
Eagles, who departed this. life March 2nd, 1830, 
aged 1 month & 5 days. 


196. On a wh. stone tablet fixed on north 
wall of chancel, 35ins. high and 36ins. wide. In 
memory of Mrs. Betty Watkins, who, after a long 
life of active beneficence, departed home on the 
15th day of April, MDcccCxxIx, at the advanced 
age of LXXXVIII years, relying on her Saviour'’s 
mercies. 


197. On a stone tablet on south wall of chancel 
below window near east end. Sacred to the 
memory of Mr. William Smith. He was Governor 
of the House of Industry in this town for more 
than nine years: and having discharged the 
important trust with humanity, activity and 
strict integrity, departed this life after a lingering 
illness on the 9th day of November in the year 
of Our Lord 1806, and in the 48th year of his 
age. Mrs. Sarah Smith, relict of the above, 
obiit February 29th, 1828, etat 63. 

She rests in hope.” 


198. On south wall of tower on a stone tablet 
| slightly above ground. Sacred to the memory 
of Elizabeth Chapman, relict of Edward Chapman,. 
_who departed this life May 24th, 1849, aged 82 
years. 
' 199. On same wall on another similar tablet 
lft. left of 198. Sacred to the memory of Edward 
| Chapman, who departed this life on the first of 
December, 1811, aged 47 years. 


200. On east wall of s. aisle on a slate memorial 
below window, 20}ins. wide, 14}ins. high. - In 
memory of William, son of Thomas & Eliz. 
Parker, died July 24th, 1789, aged 12 days. 


201. On same wall below 200 and lyd. from 
belfry door, on a similar stone tablet as Nos. 198 
and 199. Sacred to the memory of Elizabeth 
Chapman, who departed this life August 12th. 
1817, aged 18 years; also of Edward Chapman, 
who departed this life September 13th, 1839, 
aged 38 years. 


202. On same wall left side of 201 is a long 
stone tablet on left side of east window of south 
aisle. The tablet is cracked in several places 
but the wording is quite clear. Within the Chan- 
cel and near to the entrance of the south door 
are deposited the remains of Alethea, the wife 
of John Parker, M.D., nat. anno. Di, 1724, donat 
10bris. 26, ao. 1971. She was the daughter of 
Edmund Jones, gent. & citizen of London. 

“In solo Deo spes nostra unica.” 

Tothe memory of John Parker, M.D., the friend 
of the afflicted poor, who died May 18, 1809, 
|aged 80 years. 

“When the earth heard him then it blessed 
him, and when the eye saw him it gave witness 


~* 1791. June 21, an infant son of William & 
| Anna Maria Sharpe. 


— 
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to him; the ee of him that was ready to 
perish came upon hi 

203. On a long mini slab on exterior of south 
aisle between easternmost window on south 
side and buttress of same aisle; a little more 
than 5ft. high. Here lie the remains of Susanna, 
wife of Thomas Knight of this town & daughter 
of Joseph and Susanna Winwood of London ; she 
died in child-bed the 24th day of April, 1754, 
aged 19 years, 11 months, and 7 days. 
“Mortals behold and tremble at this shrine 

Where perfect Beauty moulders into dust, 

The late companion of a soul divine, 

Whose thoughts were pure, and every action 

just. 

Sweet Modesty sate smiling on her cheek, 

And Virtue’s dwelling was her peacefull breast, 

Where spotless Innocence serenely meek 

Attendant liv’d and brightened up the rest. 

But ah, she’s gone, ’twas heav’ns confirmed 

decree. 

Remember, matrons ! what you owe to heav’n ; 

Be thankfull, O be more, be good as she 

And hope such _—— which to her is given.” 
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Monumental masons whose names occur are 
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L. H. CHAMBERS. 


A Woman PROOF-READER IN 1540+ 
CHARLOTTE CHEVALLON.—Some years ago, 
at Rennes, I picked up a copy of William 
Pepyn’s well-known work on Confession. 
The British Museum has the editions of 
1530 (Petit) and 1540 (Chevallon), but, I 


think, nothing earlier. 


The treatise ap- 


peared also in 1588. The present copy 
comes from the press of Claude Chevallon, 
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at Paris, in 1519. It belonged at an early 
date to the Couvent de Bonnes Nouvelles. 

The following note occurs, in a hand of the 
sixteenth century :— 

Charlotte Guillard, successivement veuve Rem- 
boldt et Chevallon, lisait les épreuves vers 1542, et 
ses éditions étaient correctes. 

I infer that, as she read the proofs ‘‘ about 
1542,” she did this in 1540. 

Dibdin, in his ‘ Bibliographical Deca- 
meron ’ (1817), ii. 41-44, says that Berthold 
Remboldt probably first printed in partner- 
ship with his master Gering in 1489 :— 

From 1494 to 1497, the names of Gering and 
Rembolt [sic] appear constantly together; but 
it was not till the year 1507 that Remboldt, then | 
united to Charlotte Guillard, took a separate 
house and thought of commencing business on his | 
own account. In 1509 his name first appears. 
alone under his device, descriptive of his sign, | 
“The Golden Sun.” In 1518 he died; but his 
widow, enamoured of the art which her husband ' 
so successfully practised, took another printer for a | 
second spouse, under the name of Claude Cheval- 
lon. . . . Madame Chevallon, or Charlotte, 
Guillard, ou‘lived her second husband, who died 
in 1542. Charlotte, however, took away the! 
initials of her first husband’s name, and sub- | 
stituted those of her own, upon his decease : which | 
initials are found in a volume of the date of 1555. | 
In the following year she died. 


A remarkable woman this, and worthy 
of a niche in ‘N. & Q.’ 
Ricuarp H. THorRNTON. 
Portland, Oregon. 


THe Batrte or 
monument in the Grand’ Place at Hond- | 
schoote, erected to commemorate the French | 
victory of 1793, was inaugurated on June 15, | 
‘1890. It consists of a bronze figure of. 
Victory by the sculptor A., Darcey, on a_ 
pedestal designed by Ch. Marteau, architect. | 
On the front are the words :— 

VICTOIRE 
D’ HONDSCHOOTE 
le 8 Septembre 
1793 


and on each side a long inscription setting | 
forth (1) the date of the inauguration of | 
the monument, with the names of all those | 
concerned in the ceremony, and (2) the’ 
circumstances of the battle. This latter | 
inscription, which is on the south side and 
is in ‘* lower case ” letters, runs as follows :—| 

En 1793 les armées autrichiennes et hollandaises | 
avaient envahi la région du nord de la France, | 
les Anglais assiégeaient Dunkerque et faisaient 
le blocus de Bergues. On avait envoyé contre | 


tous ces ennemis un corps d’armée commande par | 
Houchard, général en chef, qui avait sous ses 
ordres les généraux Jourdan, Hedouville, Leclaire, 
-et le colonel Vandamme. Le 8 septembre, 1793, 
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Varmée francaise se conformant aux indications* 
de Lazare Carnot, membre du comité du salut 
publique, attaqua prés d’Hondschoote les Au- 
trichiens et les Hanovriens. Elle remporta sur 
eux une victoire décisive. Cette action eut pour 
effet de délivrer la région, car les Anglais levérent 
aussitdt le si¢ge de Dunkerque et Bergues fut en. 
méme temps débloquée. 

It will be noted that no mention is made 
of the fact of Houchard’s recall, condemna- 
tion and execution. He remains, in the 
words of Mr. Belloc, ‘the single example 
of a general officer who has suffered death 
for military incompetence after the gaining 
of a victory.” F. H. CHeeruam. 


‘SHIRLEY’: ProtToTyYPE OF Cassock.— 


‘Perhaps the following extract from The 


Yorkshire Observer of July 17, 1922, is worth 
reproducing in ‘N. & :— 

The photographs which have been published 
recently of the great military cemeteries in 
France and Belgium, where British soldiers, who 
fell in the war, lie buried, in long rows of graves, 
each with its headstone indistinguishable from its 
neighbours except for its inscription, remind one 
of the little churchyard of Liversedge, and of a 
former vicar of the church, the Rev. Hammond 
Robertson. Robertson played a prominent part 
in the Luddite rising, and was the prototype of 
Cassock, in Charlotte Bront#’s ‘ Shirley.’ The 
gravestone in the churchyard records that he died 
on August 9, 1841, at the age of 84. The church, 
which cost £7,500, was paid for by him, though 
he was not wealthy. Now, Robertson had very 
strong ideas about the design of a graveyard. 
Beauty, he insisted, was to be obtained by pre- 
serving rigid simplicity in the gravestones. 
Accordingly, all the gravestones in the churchyard 
were made of uniform pattern and height. One 
sculptor ventured to ornament a stone with a 
scroll, but the vicar promptly knocked it off. It 
is probably the only churchyard in England where 
freedom of individual design is sacrificed to the 
impressiveness of uniformity. 


Penry LEwIs. 


‘THIRTY DAYS HATH SEPTEMBER.’—This 
old rhyme is found printed in ‘ The Return 
from Parnassus,’ of 1606. The Italians have 
a similar one :— 

Trenta di conta novembre, 
Trenta april. giugno e settembre ; 
Di ventotto ven’ ha uno ; 

Tutti gli altri ne han trentuno. 


HaARMATOPEGOS. 


Bourne Famity.—In an old Bible dated 
1610 in my possession, the following entries 
occur relating to the family of Bourne. 
Most of the entries are beautifully hand- 
printed in the margin of ‘The Booke of 
Psalmes in Meeter ’ at the end of the Bible, 
and on the title page of this is written, 
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“Frances Bourne in Dilham,” 1714. This 
evidently refers to Dilham in Norfolk. 


John Bourne son of John Bourne and Amy his 
wife was baptized the first day of April 1690 and 
married April the 26 day 1722 to Elizabeth 
Roberts and died November the 20 day 1729 aged 
39 years and 33 weeks. 

Richard Bourne son of John Bourne and Amy 
his wife was baptized the 29 day of January 1692 
and married January 29 day 1721 to Margaret 
Emmes and he dide on Good Friday in March 
31 day 1727 going on the 35 year of his Age. 

John first son of John Bourne junior and Eliza- 
beth his wife was boorn half an our after 7 
of the Clock in the morning January the 30 day 
1722-23 and Baptized on the same day. 

Elizabeth the first daughter of John Bourne and 
Elizabeth his wife was boorn half an our after 
6 a clock in the morning November the 22 day 
1724 and baptized on the same day. 

Mary the second daughter of John Bourne and 


Elizabeth his wife was born February the 21 day | 


1726-27 half an our after one a clock in the 
afternoon and baptized the same day. 

Richard second son of John Bourne and 
Elizabeth his wife was born November the 3 day 
1729 half an hour after 3 a clock in the afternoon 
and baptized the 9 day after. 

C. BecHEeR Prcor. 

Ipswich. 


WatErRPROOFS.—John Ray, who was at 
Turin from March 14-17, 1663/4, wrote 
(‘ Travels,’ 1738 ed., at p. 214) :— 

The making of oil’d cloth for hoods, hat-cases, 
and coats to fence off the rain, was first invented 
at Turin by one Giacomo Marigi, and is still held 
as a secret by them, though now it be done in 
other places as well as there. 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Eprrapx At Lynton.—The following epi- 
taph appears upon a medallion on the 
interior wall of the parish church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, at Lynton, North Devon. On 
its four sides are armorial bearings, in relief 
and colour :— 


To the memory of Hughe Wichehalse, of Ley, 
oo who departed this life on Christide eve. 


Aetatis Suae 66. 


No, not in silence; least those Stones below, 
That hide such worth should in spight vocall grow, 
Wee'le rather sob it out, our gratefull teares 
Congealed to marble shall vy thremes with theirs 
This weepin Marble then drops this releife, 

To draw fresh lines to Fame, and ease to greife. 
To greife weh groanes, sad losse in him t’us all 

W hose name was Wichehalse, t’ was a Cedar’s fall. 
For search this Urne of Learned dust you’le find 
Treasures of Vertue and Piety enshrind 

Rare Paterns of blest Peace and Amity, 

Modells of Grace Emblems of Charity, 

Rich Talents not in niggard napkins layd 

But Piously dispenced lustly pavd. 


Chast spousall, Love t’his Consort; to children 
nine 

Surviving th’other fowre his care did shine 

In Pious education, to Neighbours freinds 

Love seald with constancy which knowes no end 

Death would have stolne this Treasure but in vaine 

It stung but could not kill; all wrought his gaine 

His Life was hid with Christ ; Death only made 
this story 

Christ cal’d him hence his Eve, to feast with him 
in Glory. 


Ley, or Lee, Abbey is an estate on the 
coast about a mile west of Lynton. 
J. Lucas. 
101, Piccadilly, W. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


THe Hoty ALLIANCE: THE TREATY 
DocumEntT.—Was the famous Treaty of the 
Holy Alliance, which was signed in person, 
by the sovereigns of Russia, Austria and 
Prussia, on Sept. 15, 1815, executed in 
triplicate originals ? If so, in what language 
were the three originals? If there was 
only one original, in what language was 
this ? If there were three originals, where 
are they now? If there was only one, 
where is it ? 

Before the close of 1817 nearly every 
Christian State, except England and the 
| United States, had subscribed to the 
Treaty. By what documents were these 
' accessions made ? 
| I have made ineffectual search for this 
| information. H. 8S. Boutett. 
| Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


| ROGER VAN DER WEYDEN: PORTRAIT OF 
_ JEAN DE Gros.—I am trying to discover the 
whereabouts of the above portrait, which 
‘at one time, much damaged, was in the 
possession of M. Kann, I believe, of Paris. 
'Has the Kann collection been dispersed ? 
'T am anxious to know the dimensions of 
the picture and the name of the present 
owner. Matcotm Lerts. 


ANTIQUITY OF PuBLIC ScHoors.—The 
Royal School of St. Peter at York (known 
‘now as St. Peter’s School) claimed to be 
‘the ‘‘ oldest school in the British Isles 
possessing documentary evidence of its 
foundation.” An extant Latin poem of 
| Aleuin, the famous Minister of Education to 
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the Emperor Charlemagne, records how it 
was founded by Ecgbert about a.p. 735. 
On the elevation of Ecgbert to the Arch- 
bishopric of York, Alcuin, who had been 
educated at the school, succeeded to the 
head mastership, whence he was summoned 
to the Court of Charlemagne. Some addi- 
tional evidence recently produced (‘ Alcuin 
of York,’ by the Right Rev. G. F. Browne, 
Bishop of Bristol, an Old Boy of the School ; 
S.P.C.K., 1908) makes it not impossible 
that the school was continuous with that 
founded by Bishop Wilfrith of York about 
A.D. 676. 

The school was re-endowed in the reign 
of Philip and Mary, and is now governed 
under a scheme approved by the Board of 
Education and sealed in 1898. 

On June 27, 1920, the Rev. Chancellor 


Austin gave a sermon in the Chapel of St. | 


Peter’s School, in which he said :— 


- . - Up to the sixth century the schools of 
the great cities of the Roman Empire were under 
the control of the Emperor and the municipalities. 
- .. It appears that towards the end of the 
seventh century and early in the eighth, grammar 
and song schools were established in the chief 
centres of Christian life and worship. There may 
be uncertainty as to the exact dates when the 
earliest of these schools were founded. It used 
to be stated that our St. Peter’s School was the 
oldest in the Kingdom, but it is now apparently 
proved that the school at Canterbury was earlier, 


and the authority here and elsewhere quoted by | 


me states that York may possibly have to yield 
place as regards priority of foundation to Roches- 
ter School, and even perhaps to St. Paul’s, 
London. Be this as it may, it is certain that 
a Cathedral School, perhaps founded by Wilfrid, 
flourished here in A.D. 730. 

What are the details and dates of the 
foundation of Rochester, St. Paul’s, London, 
and Canterbury Schools ? 

Can any ‘N. & Q.’ reader supply a bibli- 
ography of the history of these last schools 
and that of St. Peter at York, or of their 
founders and others connected with them 
throughout their histories ? 

What is the text of the ‘“‘ extant Latin 
poem of Alcuin,” and of his letters from 
Aix-la-Chapelle ? 

What was the authority quoted by Chan- 
cellor Austin in referring to Rochester and 
St. Paul’s ? E. H. R. 

[Aleuin’s ‘Carmen de Pontificibus et Sanctis 
Ecclesiae Eboracensis’ was edited in Raine’s 
* Histories of the Church of York’ (Rolls Series, 
1878). The text of Alcuin’s works is in Migne’s 
Patrologiae Cursus Completus,’ vols. c., ci.] 


which the figure has the arms extended 
along the beam of the cross and those in 
which the nailed hands are more or less close 
together and stretched above the head. 
The former are said to symbolize the love 
of the Redeemer, and to be Catholic; the 
latter to emphasize the pain endured, 
and to be characteristically Jansenist. 
But crucifixes having the hands raised above 
the head surely ante-date Jansenius. Is 
there any ground for supposing the Jansen- 
ists adopted them, or that they are symbolic 
in the way suggested ? R. L. 


NEOPLEMUDA.—William Nicholls, rector 
of Selsey, in his ‘Defensio Ecclesiae Angli- 
canae’ (London, 1708), at p. 42, makes this 
statement :— 

Meam Americae partem, quae Nova Anglia 
vocatur, defertur Colonia Anglorum é quibus 
plerique erant, aut Brounistae, aut homines 
Ecclesiae Anglicanae maximé infensi. His pri- 
marius Pastor erat Cottonus, qui Neoplemudae 
circa annum MDCXxx. juxta Independentium 
normam Ecclesiam ordinavit, alias mox con- 
stituturus. 

John, Cotton (1585-1652) went to Massa. 
chusetts Bay in July, 1633. What is now 
Boston was then called Tri-mountain, or 
Tremont. But what of Neoplemuda? Mr. 
Justin Winsor’s ‘Memorial History of 
| Boston’ (1880) affords no clue. 

A friend suggests that this is New Ply- 
‘mouth, near Boston, Mass., the place where 
‘the Mayflower emigrants landed. This con- 
clusion is confirmed by the fact that in the 
‘boundary agreement between Plimoth and 
Massachusetts, April 9, 1640, Plimoth is 
called New Plimoth (Bradford’s ‘ History 
,of Plimoth Plantation,’ p. 442; Boston, 
| 1898). 

| In September, 1632, Governor Winthrop 
‘and John Wilson, pastor of the Boston 
‘Chureh, went on foot from Weymouth 
'(Wessaguscus) to Plimouth, where they 
: partook-of the Communion with the Plimouth 
,Church, and afterwards spoke to the con- 
gregation (Winthrop, ‘History of New 
England,’ i. 91-92). 

- Bradford furnishes a letter, addressed to 
himself, Charlestown, Aug. 2, 1630, and 
signed ‘‘ Your loving brother,” &c., from 
which I quote this :— 

Here is a gentleman, one Mr. Cottington, (a 
Boston man) who tould me that Mr. Cotton’s 
charge at Hamton was that they should take 
‘advise of them at Plimouth, and should do 
nothing to offend them. 


JANSENIST CRUcIFIxES.—I have recently | From this it looks as though Cotton were 


read a comparison between crucifixes in 


already in New England ; but it is generally 


2 
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stated that he did not cross the ocean till} RoBert James Mice Eiot was ad- 
1633. At any rate, Nicholls’s allegation of | mitted to Westminster School on Jan. 26, 
his founding a church at Neoplemuda, 1838. I should be glad to obtain an 
“juxta en normam,”’ appears information about him. G. F. R. B. 
Exzisox.—John Ellison was admitted 
H. THORNTON. ‘to Westminster School in June, 1752, aged 
12, and Christopher Ellison in October, 
MINISTER OF HEALTH.—Who was the 1824, aged 11. Information concerning 


first responsible publicist to advocate the their respective parentage and careers is 
appointment of a Minister of Health? 1I' sought. G. F. R. B. 


remember after the formation of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, that prominence was 
given to health questions, but lately, in 
renewing my acquaintance with the pages of 
Montague Williams’s ‘ Leaves of a Life’ and 


‘Later Leaves’ (1891), I find set out in the 
| for a stirrop, which before had no name in Latin. 


latter :— 


Stirrup: Srapes.—John Ray, who 
passed through Tolentino on Jan. 28, 1664/5 
(‘ Travels,’ p. 319), says :— 

This was the birthplace of Franciscus Philelphus, 
a learned man, and a great critic in the Greek 
tongue. He it was that invented the word stapes 


There is no department of the State responsible The word is given in Robert Ainsworth’s 
for the housing and sanitary state of the poor. | ‘ Thesaurus ’ (1736). 


What is wanted is a Minister of Health. 

It was not a passing thought of the 
brilliant advocate, retired to the magistracy 
on account of a distressing malady, but a 
well-reasoned argument which politicians in 
recent years have been ready to adopt. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


STONYHURST COLLEGE STUDENTS.—Has a 
biographical list of the students of this 
college ever been compiled ? If so, by whom, 
and where can it be obtained ? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


Rosert Browne.—Can anyone | 
tell me the year of his death ? He was born | 


in 1809 and was Archdeacon of Bath. I 


should also like to know some particul 
2 oe ' Mr. W. G. Benham, in ‘ Casse l’s Book of Quota- 


as to his life. FRANK D. JACKSON. 


“M.D.S.M.S.”—George Alexander Gordon, 
who edited Culpeper in 1802, is described on 
the title page as What does 
this stand for ? J. M. Buttocs. 

37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


Bromigy Famity.—Can any genealogist 
furnish me with particulars of the marriage 
of John Bromley of Warrington and Abigail 
—— in 1733 or 1734, and of the burial of 
Robert Bromley of Pemberton, Lanes, in 
1768 ? JOHN BROMLEY. 

30, Manchester Street, London, W.1. 


JOHN BANNISTER FALKINER was admitted | 


to Westminster School in September, 1813. 


I should be glad to obtain any information| 
about his parentage and career. 


G. 


Philelphus was born in 1398 and died in 
1481. I have a reference to ~* Fabricii 
Biblioth. Med. et Inf. Aetatis,’ vol. v., p. 845, 
but cannot look it up. Does it give the 
authority for the attribution to Philelphus 
of the word stapes ? 

B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Samuet have an engraving, 
entitled ‘ The Heart’s Misgivings,’ by Samuel 
Bellin, from a painting by Frank Stone, 
across which is written, ‘‘ Presented to the 
Subscribers of the Manchester Association 
for the Promotion of the Fine Arts, 1884.” 
Upon what occasion were the subscribers to 
this Association thus favoured ? I should 
be glad of particulars of the engraver. 

W.. 


PROVERB: ANY STICK TO BEAT A DOG.’’— 


tions,’ gives ‘‘ Qui veut battre son chien trouve 
assez de batons,” and says that there are ‘‘j similar 
proverbs in all modern languages.’’ Stow, in the 
Appendix to his ‘ Apology for the City of London,’ 
quotes ‘‘ Ut canem caedas, cito invenias bacu- 
lum.”? Where does this Latin form first occur ? 
JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


NuRsERY RHYME WANTED.—Can anyone tell 
me who wrote the following nursery rhyme and 
in what collection I can find it ?— 

‘* Young Bunny skipped and played around 
A pleasant shady spot ; 
No Bunny ever, I’d be bound, 
Had a more pleasant lot.” 
M. B. DARLEY. 


‘OH, [WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MORTAL 
BE PROUD ?”’: SETTING WANTED.—Can anyone 
tell me whether William Knox’s poem, ~* Oh, 
why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? ’” 
which was a favourite of President Lincoln, has 
ever been set to msie. and, if so, where it can 
_ be found ? 


BURDOCK. 
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Replies. 
BURNING A MURDERESS’S BODY. 
(12 S. xi. 86.) 


ELIZABETH Boardingham, being an acces- 
sory before the fact in a felony, she was 
liable to the same punishment as that pre- 
scribed for a principal of the first degree. 
Of what was Thomas Aikney, the principal, 
guilty ? It was either of murder if a 
stranger to the victim, or of petit treason 
if he were a servant of the victim, John 
Boardingham. The inference is that he 
was a servant and that the instigating wife 
was sentenced to suffer the penalty laid 
down for petit treason, i.e., burning at the 
stake. The wife, of course, would have 
been guilty, by 25 Edw. III., st. 5, c. 2, 
of petit treason had she murdered her 
husband as a principal, but if she had 
instigated a stranger she could be indicted 
for murder only. 

In April, 1726, Catherine Hayes, aged 36, 
was sentenced to be burned to death for the 
murder of her husband. Accordingly, on 
May 9, she was tied to a stake at Tyburn. 
The executioner’s attempt to strangle her 
miscarried by the burning of the rope. 
In lieu thereof a billet of wood was hurled 
at her head, which released her from her 
agonies. Apparently by 1776 Christian 
England was becoming a little less barbaric 
in its notions of crime prevention, and the 
sentence could be carried out by first hanging 
the accused and then burning the corpse. 
No doubt at a period when there were no 
police to suppress inchoate crimes punish- 
ments were necessarily framed to be deter- 
rent as well as punitive. 

J. PAUL DE CaAsTRO. 

1, Essex Court, Temple. 


This subject was discussed in vol. vi. 
of Series 10 (see pp. 129, 236, 274). On 
p. 236 'M. A. wrote :— 


The law for a long time prescribed burning 
alive as the punishment of a female convicted of 
high treason, and one of the acts constituting 
high treason was counterfeiting the King’s coin. 
The same punishment seems to have been inflicted 
for petty treason, e.g., a wife killing her husband 
[and, one may add, a servant killing her master]. 
But I think that long previous to 1770 a practice 
sprang up of strangling the woman at the stake 
and then burning the body. . . . The last woman 
— in this way for coining was executed in 

790. 


In 1726 Catherine Hayes was sentenced 
to be burnt to death for the murder of her 
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husband. I have an impression that by 
some mischance the executioner did not 
succeed in strangling her, so that she was 
actually burnt alive. On turning to Thacke- 
ray’s ‘Catharine, however, I find that in 
my copy (vol. xxii. of the collected edition 
of 1869) ** the description of the murder and 
the execution of the culprits’? has been 
omitted for reasons given in an editorial 
note. The account, it is true, was taken 
from newspapers of the day, but ! 

At p. 274 of the same volume of * N. & Q. 
are extracts from Trewman’s Flying Post 
(Exeter) of Aug. 2, 1782, describing how 
Rebecca Downing was sentenced at the July 
Assizes to be burnt alive (for poisoning 
her master), how she was drawn on a sledge 
to the place of execution, where, after being 
strangled, her body was burnt to ashes. 
In Evelyn’s * Diary,’ May 10, 1652, there 
is this record, ** Passing by Smithfield, I saw 
a miserable creature burning, who had 
murdered her husband.” 

Epwarp BENSsLy. 


There was nothing exceptional in the 
circumstances of the execution of Elizabeth 
Boardingham with Thomas Aikney at York 
in 1776, and mentioned by Mr. PrerPornt. 
Until 1790, the murder of a_ husband. 
denominated the crime of “ petty treason.” 
incurred the punishment of death by burning. 
It was customary to strangle women, prior 
to igniting the faggots, by means of a rope 
passed round the neck and pulled by the 
executioner, so that they were dead before 
the flames reached the body. Occasionally 
there was a mishap, as in the case of Cathe- 
rine Hayes at Tyburn in 1726, when the 
wood was ignited before the executioner had 
performed his more * merciful’ task, and 
the victim was left struggling with burning 
faggots which were thrown at her. The 
malefactress’s body was not reduced to 
ashes before three hours had elapsed. At 
Lincoln, in 1722, Eleanor Elsam was burned 
for the murder of her husband, and in 1747 
at that city, Mary Johnson was burned for 
poisoning her husband at the same time 
that William Lynn was hanged for poisoning 
his wife. It was on March 18, 1789, that 
the last case of the burning of a woman 
occurred. Christian Murphy, alias Bowman, 
was burned at the stake at the corner of 
Newgate Street for coining, her nine men 
companions having previously been hanged. 

It was in 1790 that the barbarous law was 
repealed, but our present-day law books— 
Arechbold’s, for instance—find it necessary 
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to refer to the old practice. The section’ 
of 30 Geo. ITI., c. 48, known as the Person 
Act, 1790, which marks the emancipation 
of women from fire, reads :— 

From and after the 5th day of June, 1790, 
the Judgment to be given and awarded against 
any woman or women convicted of the crime of 
high treason, or of the crime of petit treason, or of | 
abetting, procuring, or counselling any petit treason, 
shall not be that such woman or women shall 
be severally drawn to the place of execution and 
there burned to death, but that such woman or 
women shall be severally drawn to the place of 
execution, and there hanged by the neck until | 
she or they be severally dead, any law or usage | 
to the contrary thereof in any wise notwith- 
standing. 

The part in italics was repealed by 24 and. 


25 Vict., c. 100 (Offences against the Person 


Act). 

The punishment prescribed for Mr. Prer- 
POINTS quoted case was laid down by 
Blackstone :— 

In treasons of every kind the punishment of 
women is the same and different from that of 
men. For as the decency due to the sex forbids 
the exposing and public mangling of their bodies, 
the sentence is to be drawn to the gallows and 
there to be burned alive. 

Petty treason was the murder of a husband 
by his wife, or master by his servant, or a 
bishop by his subordinate in the church. 

I do not think women have been executed 
for high treason in England since 1685. 
Mrs. Alicia Lisle, after Sedgemoor, instead 
of being burned alive for sheltering two 
rebels, was decapitated. After the Rye 
House Plot Elizabeth Gaunt, for assisting 
one of the plotters, was burned at the stake. 

H. PRossER CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 


It is interesting to note that England is 
not the only country where the bodies of 
those who have murdered, or who have 
attempted to murder, have been consigned 
to the flames after execution. 

On Feb. 7, 1852, an old friar, 63 years of 
age, named Martin Merino y Gomez, was 
executed by strangulation for the attempted 
murder of Queen Isabella of Spain in the 
long gallery of the Royal Palace, Madrid. 
On the evening of the execution Merino’s 
body was placed in the flames, after having 
been stripped of the cloak which covered it ; 
and when reduced to ashes, these were 
scattered over the common burial-ground in 
Madrid. JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


PURPLE WINDOW-PANES (12 8S. xi. 87).— 


| Archeologia, vol. xlvi., p. 41. 


The purple colour was produced by an excess 
of peroxide of manganese added to the glass | 


in the melting-pot. This peroxide destroyed 
the brown colour communicated by carbo- 
naceous matter in the wood ashes, and the 
green tint that is caused by iron in the sand 
or other materials employed in the manu- 
facture of the glass. The minutest excess 
of the manganese went beyond its ob- 
ject by leaving the glass purple instead of 
yellowish or green. See James Fowler 
on the Decay in Glass, on 
J. EB. 


Winterton, Lines. 


‘* NECESSARY WOMAN” (12 S. xi. 87).— 


‘The Royal Kalendar’ for the year 1778 


contains several entries of the above under 
various headings connected with appoint- 
ments in the Royal Household, &c. 

I have often wondered what the duties of 
the ‘‘ necessary woman” were. I have 
thought that she combined housekeeper, 
caretaker, and cleaner; in fact, that she 
did work that a man, in past times, was not 
accustomed to undertake. 

I give, below, the only mentions I can find 
in the above ‘ Kalendar,’ in which I do not 
think the term ‘‘ housekeeper ”’ occurs. 
Privy Council. Fr. Hatch. 

Lord Chamberlain’s Department. 
Mrs. A. Brandenburg, £127. 
At Kensington, Mrs. Jane Hunter. 
His Majesty’s Household. 
Board of Green Cloth, Elizabeth Fox, £35. 
Her Majesty’s Household. 
Private Apartments, Mrs. Jane More, £56. 
Public Apartments, Mrs. A. White, £34. 
Treasury (Whitehall). Mrs. Appleby. 
Tax Office. Mrs. Creswell, £20. 
Secretary of State. 
Northern Departm., Mrs. Southcott. 
Southern Departm., Mrs. Emmitt. 
American Departm., Eliz. Muley. : 
Commissioners of Trade and Plantations 
(Whitehall), Mary Searle. 
It will be noted that no sum of money is 
placed against some names. ‘ 
have no similar list until that in 
‘ Rider’s British Merlin’ of 1824. In this 
the following “‘ necessary women” are 
given :— 
King’s Household : Lord Chamberlain's Departm. 
Drawing Room, Mrs. Sarah Norton. 
Ball Room, Mrs. Parker. 
German Chancery, Miss White. 
Guard Chamber, Mrs. Webb. 
Buckingham House, Mrs. Bourne. 
Lord Steward’s Department. 
Board of Green Cloth, Anne Mackay. 
Pay Office, S. Cooper. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


BRETEL (12 8. x. 170, 295; xi. 17, 52).— 
If a further contribution to this subject can 
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be borne, the following early examples} ENGLISH SURNAMES LATINIZED (12 8. xi, 
may ke of interest: (1) As a personal 86).—It may perhaps be of interest to some 
name—‘ Bretel’’ in Dom. ; in Kent, 1198 ; | readers to know that the well-known Dutch 
“ Britell”” in ‘Testa de Nevill.’ (2) As a novelist Couperus is of British extraction. 
surname—‘ Britel,’? Som., 1242; id., Suff.,| A Scotsman named Cowper settled in the 
1327; id., Kent, 1332; id., Hants, 1332. United Provinces in the seventeenth cen- 
The instances of the surname are taken from tury. His son became a parson in the 
Hundred, Assize and Subsidy Rolls. Netherlands Reformed Church and Latinized 
Searle, in ‘Onomasticon Saxonicum,’ his foreign name, according to the fashion 
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gives as personal names “ Bretel,” ‘ Be- 
orhtel’’ and Berhtel.’’ The last syllable 


is a “ diminutive ending, which corresponds | 


to the O.H.G.—il(o). 
deutsches Namenbuch’) has “ Birtelo,” 
“ Brithelo,” eighth century; from these 


Férstemann (‘ Alt- 


of the times, into Couperus. From him the 
‘great Couperus descends. 
W. pet Court. 
| 47, Blenheim Crescent, W.11. 


| 
FROM HovusES ON LONDON 


| FIsHING 
| BRIDGE IN 1615 (12 S. xi. 86).—It does not 


come the modern H.G. surnames ‘‘ Brechtl,”” seem at all unlikely that people should have 
‘“* Brachtl,” *‘ Berthele,” “‘ Bertl,’’ and also, fished from London Bridge in 1615. In 
possibly, the French “ Bretel” through | 1893 a friend of mine and myself rowed 


an old Frankish medium, ?.e., when not 
@ form of Berthel from Barthélmy. The 
name is contained in a patrgnymical form 
in the Sussex place-name Br&htling—aA.8. 
Byrhtlingas (Kemble, ‘Cod-'Bip.). Such 
evidences of the early existence of Bretel, 
&c., as an independent name show that 
we. need not assume a worn-down form 
of a contemporary Beorhtweald. 

& By the way, it is rather surprising to find 
Pror. WEEKLEY translating this last name 
as bright-wielder.’’ It is true that beorht 
means ‘‘bright,’’ ‘‘famous,” and _ that 
weald is ‘ power, might, rule”; but it 
is time that this method of explaining Ger- 
manic compound personal names by a 
poetical periphrasis should be abandoned. 
The fact is that in names of this class 


‘from Yverdon, on the Lake of Neuchatel, 
‘to the sea. Passing one morning the old- 
'world German town of Sackingen, where a 
medieval bridge spans the Rhine, we noticed 
an old gentleman in tasselled nightcap 
fishing—fishing from an upper window of 
one of the buildings on that bridge, right in 
‘the middle of the river ; not fishing through 
a hole, however, but leaning out of that 
little window, and using a short rod with a 
‘very long line. What he was fishing for 
we did not stop to inquire. It seems un- 
likely that he was after salmon, which still 
go up, even higher than Sackingen ; but 
which, on the other hand, although plentiful 
in the Thames in 1615, unfortunately no 
longer pass under London Bridge. 

| W. DEL Court. 
47, Blenheim Crescent, W.11. 


there is no necessary connexion in thought, | 
nor any syntactical relation, between the Ruymep History oF ENGLAND (12 S. x. 
two elements, which were put together at | 458, and references there given; xi. 57).— 
haphazard out of a number of conventional The mnemonic verse for remembering the 
words, and it did not matter which came! order of the Sovereigns of England begins 
first; they are often incongruous, e¢.g.,| with a line for which Mr. THORNTON says 
“bear wolf”; and even contradictory ‘he has to thank some earlier poetaster. The 
like “ war-peace.” Some typical examples line is the first of a similar verse contained 
of this fanciful style of interpretation occur in the system of Mr. William Stokes, who 


in an appendix to a popular English dic- 
tionary, where it is stated that Herbert 
means ‘glory of the army,” whereas it 
is simply “army, bright”; Richard is 
not “stern king,’ but ‘rule, hard”; 
and so throughout the Germanic names 
in the list. 

Like many another surname, Bretell, 
&c., may have more than one origin; a 
recorded ‘‘ De Breteuil,’’ also written ‘* De 
Bretell,” is at least suggestive. 

E. G. TARRANT. 


Dorking. 


lectured on memory for many years at the 
| Polytechnic. Replying to a supposititious 
‘critic of mnemonic methods, Mr. Stokes 
“says :— 
| When will his stupid head remember 
| Just how easy each endeavour 
Remains, having had help, 
Eclipsing every reasoning, 
egotist’s method, 
Elaborately jumbling clear, concise junctures, 
With a great, grand, gravity, giving wit vexation. 
The initials of the words are the initials of 
the Sovereigns, beginning with William and 
ending with Victoria. ARTHUR BowEs. 


harassing, hazy, 
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Henry FauntLeroy, Forcer (12 8. xi. 
67).—The house “‘ Parkbrooke ”’ still exists 
at Hampton, Middx, overgrown with vir- 
ginia creeper. It stands at the north corner 
of a wooded garden, 255ft. to the road by 
300ft. deep. 

Without doubt it is the original house 
described as having been occupied by Henry 
Fauntleroy—but then of far different ap- 
pearance, at that time being a red brick 
building with tiled roofs, wood-mullioned 
windows and casements. I should say 
about sixty years ago it was modernized by 
slating the roofs and cementing (not rough- 
casting) the walls and inserting double-hung 
sash windows, portico, &c. 

T enclose rough sketch of the house, which 
Mr. BLEACKLEY may like to see. 

RoBERT PEARSALL, 


[We have forwarded sketch to Mr. BLEACKLEY. | 
“Wypers”’ (12 S. x. 172, 451; xi. 69). 


With reference to my note above quoted, 
I give the following confirmatory extract 


from The Daily Chronicle, July 29, 1922, | 


from which it will be seen that Wipers is 
clearly due to Tommy himself and arose 
out of ‘“‘ Yper,”’ and that he subsequently 
concocted Yeeps as a compromised pronun- 
ciation of the French ‘‘ Ypres.’ It will be 
perceived that the initial “ Y” puzzled 
Tommy to the end of the war. 

The Earl of Ypres . . . has been credited with 
coining the popular name of ‘ Wipers.” It is 
rather doubtful, however, if he was really the 
father of the phrase, for as the name is spelt in 
Flemish, Yper (pronounced Y-per), and this was 
painted on all the sign-posts in the neighbourhood 
in 1914, it is much more likely to have come from 
the men of the first British divisions. Curiously 
enough, in the last two years of the war, its name 
with Tommy changed from Wipers to Yeeps, 
and it was rare indeed to hear its first nickname 
employed by our troops towards the end of the 


war. 
R. C. TEMPLE. 


I have read the long and interesting letter 
of Sir R. C. Tempe, and I think I can 
offer a very much shorter and simpler 
explanation of the pronunciation of Ypres 
as “ Wipers”’ by the British Army during 
the recent war. 

There is in this town an old thirteenth- 
century castle known as the Ypres Castle, 
from the name of its one-time owner. 
There is, adjoining it, a small inn, known as 
the Ypres Castle Inn. This latter has been 
known as long as the oldest inhabitant can 
remember as The Wipers.” The presence 


on this front of so many of our Rye boys! 


amply explains the introduction of this 
pronunciation to the British Army. 
A. VIDLER. 
The Stone House, Rye, Sussex. 


THe NoviomaGiAn Society (12 8S. x. 322, 
417; xi. 56).—Str Epwarp BRABROOK may 
be interested to know that the late Mr. 
Henry Stevens, a well-known bookseller, 
was a member of this society, and was 
buried in the Hampstead Cemetery at 
Fortune Green, West Hampstead. The in- 
scriptions, on two sides of a heavy granite 
tomb, imported, completely finished, from 
America, read :— 

In Affectionate Remembrance of Henry Stevens. 
Lover of Books. Born at Barnet—Vermont— 
24th August, 1819. The volume of whose earthly 
labour was closed in London, 28th February, 
1886, in the Sixty-Seventh year of his age. And. 
another book was opened which is the book of 
Life. 

In honour of Henry Stevens. For many years 
their Secretary and Friend. This stone is in- 
scribed by his fellow Citizens of the State of 
Noviomagus. In fraternal and lasting remem- 
| brance. 
| There was also issued a chaste memorial 
‘card, beautifully printed at the Chiswick 
Press, with a somewhat similar wording. 

Mr. Stevens privately printed a little 
book with the following title :— 

Who Spoils Our New English Books? Asked 
and Answered by Henry Stevens of Vermont, 
Bibliographer and Lover of Books, Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Old England, and Cor- 
responding Member of the American Antiquarian 
Society of New England, of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, and of the New England 
Genealogical Society, Life Member of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Fellow of the British Archeological Association 
and the Zoological Society of London, of the 
Black-Balled Athenzeum Club of London, also 
Patriarch of Skull and Bones of Yale, and Mem- 
ber of the Historical Societies of Vermont, New 
York, Wisconsin, Maryland, etc., etc., and B.A. 
and M.A. of Yale College, as well as Citizen of 
Noviomagus, et cetera. London, Henry Newton 
Stevens, 115 St. Martin’s Lane, over against the 
Church of St. Martin’s in the Fields. Christmas 
MDCCCLXXNXIV. 

This is a_ bibliographical curiosity, for 
surely no duodecimo volume ever contained 
so much on a title page. In this connexion 
it is interesting to note that Mr. Stevens was 
the only member of the ‘ Black-Balled 
Atheneum Club of London,” truly a “‘ one- . 
man ”’ institution. E. E. NEwron. 

Hampstead,’ Upminster, Essex. 


Rounp CuHuRCHES (12 S. xi. 46, 93).— 
The following additional information may 
be interesting :— 

1. An illustrated article on round churches 
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appeared in Church Bells and Illustrated, met with in the full glory of print, appears to 


Church News, Aug. 24, 1900. 

2. A series of articles, with illustrations, 
was published in The Saturday Magazine, 
I., July 30; II., Aug. 27; III., Sept. 10; 
IV., Sept. 24; V., Oct. 8. 1842. (Each 
was devoted to a single church, except that 
II. and III. were on the London Temple.) 

3. In ‘Abbeys and Churches’ (Cassell) 
they are all dealt with and illustrated at 
pp. 449-456. 

4. The Temple Church, London, 


Times for Jan. 4, 1845. 

5. The same church was also dealt with 
in The Church Times, Nov. 6, 1908, p. 618 
(no illustration). 

6. St. Sepulchre’s, Cambridge, was illus- 
trated and described in The Church of 
England Magazine, April 6, 1850. 

These are all popular accounts ; technical 
architectural descriptions should be sought 


in Transactions of local Antiquarian Societies. | 


‘Can I help your correspondent from the 
above references ? H. STONE. 
Devon and Exeter Library and Reading Rooms, 
The Close, Exeter. 


GipLEY Famity (12 S. xi. 12, 57).—Full 
pedigrees of this family, from 1574, will be 


found in Crisp’s ‘ Visitation of England and | 
Wales,’ xiv., 130-131, and ‘ Notes to the. 


Visitation,’ xi., 112-119. 


Devonshire one. The Grant of Arms, 


dated Nov. 24, 1666, is printed in Crisp’s| 


‘ Notes,’ and also in Miscellanea Genealogica 

et Heraldica, N.S., iv., 19-22. The pedigree 

was entered up at the College of Arms in 

1877. W. G. D. Frercuer, F.S.A. 
Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


Two of this name were Town Clerks of 
Exeter in the last century. G. F. R. B. 


StretcH CowLEy Bromtey (12 8. xi. 88) 
was elder son of the Rev. Robert Anthony 
Bromley, rector of St. Mildred’s in the 


Poultry, and preacher at Fitzroy Chapel, 


St. Pancras (which he built), and Mary his 
wife, only daughter of Stretch Cowley, mer- 
chant and shipowner. S. C. B. was enrolled 


horses, which bore bells above their shoulders 


He married Jane Rachael » had one 
child, Henry Thomas B., and died in Uni- 
versity Street, St. Pancras, in January, 1838. 
His mother was descended from the family 
of Cowley the poet. JOHN BROMLEY. 


‘* BoMENTEEK ”’ (12 S. viii. 510; ix. 39, 
77, 96; x. 494).—This term, rarely to be 


The family is a. 


_red trappings and clear-sounding bells. . 


| have taken a firm hold among the workmen 
and artisans who use it in connexion with 
‘their particular occupations. The other day 
a keen amateur gardener, who is also a 
builder, was bemoaning the backwardness 
of his asters. ‘‘ I must give them,” said he, 
“a strong dose of bomenteek.” By which 
euphemism he meant liquid manure, not of 
artificial nature. 
LAWRENCE F. Powe 


was” 
pictured and described in The Pictorial 


BE LL-HORSES (12 8. xi. 68).—The subject 
of “bell-horses and of the nursery rhyme 
(a formula for starting children’s races), in 
which they figure, has already been dis- 
‘cussed in ‘N. & QQ.’ See 10 S. vi., vii., 
ix., xi., especially vii. 33 and 110. At this 
last reference, under the heading ‘ Bell- 
horses: Pack-horses’ was a reply four 
columns in length by the late Dr. T. N. 
BRUSHFIELD, which began :— 
The practice of affixing bells to some portion 
of the neck-harness of horses attached to carts 
and waggons is one that has long been in use in 
this country, and is still continued in some dis- 
_tricts. But the term ‘ bell-horse ” was, however, 
more generally applied to the leading animal of 
a string of pack-horses, to whose neck was sus- 
pended a single loud-sounding bell. 


At p. 174 in the same volume appeared an 
extract from Folk-lore, xvii. 461, referring 
_to the custom in Spain by which “ practi- 
cally every horse, mule, or donkey wears a 
bell,” the suggestion being made _ that 
originally the object was to protect the 
wearer from witchcraft and _ fascination. 
But in all this talk of “‘ bells, bells, bells,” 


no one remembered to quote the pleasant 


description in chap. vi. of ‘ Bleak House,’ 
where Mr. Jarndyce’s wagon comes along 
the St. Albans road, 


with a train of beautiful horses, furnished with 
We 
had stopped, and the waggon had stopped too. 
Its music changed as the horses came to a stand, 
and subsided to a gentle tinkling, except when 
a horse tossed his head, or shook himself, and 
sprinkled off a little shower of bell-ringing. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
Much Hadham, Herts. 


These were leaders of troops of pack- 


to cheer their followers. The ‘ E.D.D.’ has 
an interesting note on the term and the 
rhyme, with a reference to ‘N. & Q., 5 8. 
iv. 408, 521. St. SwITHIN. 


Tuer ORIGIN oF LA MARNE (128. xi. 26).— 
|\A props of the river-name Launia in the 
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*Karolinus* of Gilles de Paris, explained in) Ayuirr (128. xi. 87).—The Ayliff referred 
a gloss as Materna, it may be noted that the to in Charles Churchill's ‘ Epistle to W. Ho- 
anonymous Geographer of Ravenna (c. ninth-| garth,’ was no doubt John Ayliffe, born 
century Latin version of a seventh-century | 1676, died 1723. He was‘an eminent Whig 
Greek original) is cited by the ‘ Thes. Ling. | jurist, was expelled from Oxford University 
Lat.,’ Fasciculus II., of ‘Nomina Propria! because of personal attacks in his ‘ Ancient 
Latina,’ for the name Catalaunis in Cam- and Present State of the University of Ox- 
pania (Champagne) in a list of rivers in | ford’ (1714), and was defended in ‘ The 
Gaul. But in what sense does the Marne; Case of Dr. Ayliffe at Oxford,’ probably 
“owe its present name to a poet”? Has (Gentleman’s Magazine, lxxiv. 646) written 
the river been given afreshname ? Matrona' by himself. He wrote ‘ Parergon Juris 
is familiar to us from Cesar, and, according! Canonici Anglicani ’ (1726), a learned work, 
to the extract from Ludovic Lalanne’s’ still authoritative ; ‘The Law of Pledges’ 
article given by Mr. A. DE TeRNANT, the (1732), an inquiry into the methods of pawn- 
“nom donné & La Marne” by Gilles de Paris brokers and their accomplices in iniquity ; 
was Launia. Epwarp Brensty. | and ‘A New Pandect of Roman Civil Law’ 
| (1734). JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
SERENDIPITY (12 S. xi. 69).—At 9 S. xii.| 39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 
430, in reply to a query about the shop at) 
118, Westbourne Grove, the late Cox. W. F.| Crertcan Brocrapures (12 8. xi. 69).— 
Pripeaux described his copy of ‘The! 1. Anthony Salvin, B.D., was the second son 
Travels and Adventures of Three Princes of of Gerard Salvin, Esq., «f Croxdale, by 
Sarendip,’ &c. (London, 1722). | Johanna his wife. He was master of 
In Horace Walpole’s own definition of University College, Oxford, and afterwards 
Serendipity,”’ which Cot. PRipEAUX quotes vicar-general for the Bishop of Durham. 
from the letter to Mann of Jan, 28, 1754, we | JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
are told that the term was intended to apply 
only to accidental sagacity,” “* for you must} APPROPRIATE INscRipTIONS (12 8S. xi. 
observe that no discovery of a thing you are | 68).—Some infelicitous, or ambiguous, in- 
looking for comes under this description.” scriptions might also prove of interest ; but 
A shop with the above name was opened in this case it would, perhaps, be better 
in Museum Street, Bloomsbury, a few years to leave them unidentified. For instance, 
ago. Epwarp BENSsty. on & war memorial in a Surrey village are 
the words ** Pereunt et imputantur.” This 
Tuomas RIGAWELL (12 8S. xi. 47).—The) is a familiar sundial motto, which is generally 
printed index gives a correct reference to the interpreted, ‘‘ They [i.e., days or hours] 
will of Thomas Rigawell. No doubt your) pass away and are placed to account,” or 
correspondent was misled by a second something of that sort, a theological sense 
pagination, which was unfortunately added being read into the phrase. In this particu- 
in later times. lar inscription the reference is, presumably, 
THE COMPILER OF THE INDEX. _ to fallen soldiers, but it is not easy to see its 
applicability ; one wonders to what account 
F. WitxraMs (128. xi. 48).—This is Robert the men thus commemorated are put down. 
Folkestone Williams, who was born about In the original (Martial, v. 20), imputantur 
1805, and was Professor of History at Cavalry refers to bonos soles. E. G. T. 
College, Richmond, Surrey, says Boase. He, 
was sub-editor and then editor of The New James CatHRow DiIsNeEY, SOMERSET 
Monthly Magazine, and a Fellow of the Royal Hrrarp (12 S. xi. 67).—I cannot answer 
Geographical Society to November, 1867. Mr. BLEACKLEY’s query, but should much 
He was the author of several books under his like to know the parentage of Cathrow 
own name and anonymously, and died in Disney Disney, who was born July 1, 1810. 
1872. A full bibliography of him will be ; G..F..B. BE: 
found in Allibone, vol. iii. He wrote more 
than one-third of * The Little Savage, which) FrLat CANDLE (12 S. x. 467; xi. 58).— 
Capt. Marryat left unfinished, and composed) At the second reference T. J. R. repeats 
the concluding chapters of ‘ Fathers and’ the error of attributing the quotation from 
Sons, the novel which Theodore Hook was ‘The Ghost in the Cupboard Room,’ the 
writing when death claimed him. fifth story in ‘The Haunted House,’ to 
. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. /| Dickens. At the first reference I drew 
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attention to the fact that this story was 
written by Wilkie Collins. 

The reference to ‘ Pickwick’ given by 
T. J. R. should be chap. xxxv. (not xxxvi.). 
In the latter chapter Mr. Pickwick tells Sam 
Weller of Winkle’s flight and sends him in 

ursuit. The quotation about Mr. Winkle 
ighting a flat candle was given in my note 
at the first reference. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Pontes (12 8. xi. 68).—It does not appear 
to be the case that all writers locate Pontes 
at Staines. William Stukeley, M.D. (1687- 
1765), did so, but John Horsley (1691-1732) 
placed Pontes at Old Windsor. Colnbrook 
and Longford have also had their supporters. 

Joun B. WatNEWRIGHT. 


ERIGENA QUOTED BY MATTHEW ARNOLD (12 S. 
x. 252).—Can “ nihilum vocatur ”’ in this quotation 
mean simply “‘ has no name”? Justin Martyr, 
‘Apologia Minor,’ cap. vi. says :—Ovoua 
adyrwy Oerdv, ayevv Ty ov Compare 
* Apologia Major,’ cap. x.: . . . TH undevl dvouart 
Kadrouuery. JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Otp RHYME WANTED (12 S. xi. 69).—The 
rhyme, as I remember having read it some fifty- 
five years ago, was as follows :— 

“ Wife ! make me seme dumplings of dough, 
They’re better than meat for my cough, 
Against I come back from the plough, 

So mind that you boil (bake) them enough.”’ 

I think there was a variation of the third line, 

something like 

For I must be follerin’ the plough.” 

The rhyme was given to show the absurdity of 
the differences in pronunciation of -ough. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Notes on Books. 


St. Erkenwald. Edited by Sir Israel Gollancz. 
(Oxford University Press. 5s. net.) 

WE have here the fourth of the series of select 

Early English poems edited by Sir Israel Gollancz. 


as if buried but yesterday. The bishop, after 
a vigil of prayer and the celebration of high mass, 
goes down to the crypt and adjures the dead 
man to speak and say who he is. Whereupon 
the dead body relates that he was a judge in 
London—Troynovant, as it then was called— 
in the days of King Belin: that he judged justly, 
and the people, mourning him as the very ki 
of all judges, buried him like a king. Neverthe- 
less, he is unhappy, for his soul, that hungered 
and thirsted after righteousness, is still an exile 
from the heavenly feast. The bishop’s tears of 
compassion, falling on him like a baptism, release 
the soul; after expressing joy and gratitude, the 
voice ceases and the body falls to dust. 

As literature, this poem cannot be counted 
among our greatest treasures in Early English. 
It has, however, many pleasing lines and turns 
of phrase; the narrative is easy and well-propor- 
tioned, and the feeling of London and the London 
crowd is vividly conveyed. It affords no internal 
evidence to determine its exact date, but good 
reason exists for assigning it to 1386—a time 
when there occurred a revival of interest in the 
history and the famous shrine of the great bishop. 

The legend has no place among the miracles 
recorded of St. Erkenwald, for which the twelfth- 
century MS. at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
is the principal authority. In fact, it would seem 
that this unknown poet took it upon himself to 
introduce Erkenwald into that famous cycle of 
story which expresses the perplexity of medieval 
thinkers over the fate of the unbaptized just. 
The various forms of the legend in which the 
Emperor Trajan is brought by St. Gregory’s 
prayers from hell to heaven are the classical 
examples of this; but there are local tales of 
a pagan judge, whose head is found with tongue 
intact, and who is able to give account of himself 
and ask for baptism. Sir Israel Gollancz thinks 
that some such legend may possibly have been 
referred to London, when it would be natural 
enough both to associate the miracle with Erken- 
wald, the greatest and saintliest of the old bishops, 
and to embellish the narration of it in Erkenwald’s 
honour with hints taken from the Trajan legend, 
and detail culled out of books the poet had read—- 
such as the history of St. Cuthbert’s translation 
in Bede. It was a happy thought to set cut in 
an appendix some of the early texts illustrating 
the Trajan-Gregory legend, beginning with the 
passage in the Monk of Whitby’s life of St. Gregory, 
which is the earliest version we have of it—written 


quite early, in the eighth century. It has only 


This story of a miracle wrought in St. Paul’s | been available to scholars since 1904 in Cardinal 
Cathedral by Bishop Erkenwald (675-693) exists | Gasquet’s edition of the Life from the recovered 
in a single manuscript, which forms part of a col- | MS. at St. Gall, and has been sometimes ignored. 
lection of poetical pieces written out in the late, Besides his debts to Bede, and his equally 
fifteenth century. An interesting marginal entry | obvious indebtedness to Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
connects the manuscript with the North-Midland our poet has many revealing touches which bring 
family of Booth. The poem was printed in 1881 | his own day before us. Thus, after the discovery 
in Dr. Horstmann’s * Altenglische Legenden,’ | of the body, the bishop being then absent on a visit 
but the present edition, for which a fresh transcript to an abbey, the dean and chapter of St. Paul's 
of the manuscript has been made, is the first | search their library for seven whole days for a 
detailed study of it. The text is here given in| chronicle of this supposed king—an interesting. 
its quatrains—a decided advantage. though not the earliest, mention of the Cathedral 

The story tells how, during the rebuilding of | library. A reference to St. Paul’s churchyard as 
St. Paul’s, the workmen found in the crypt a!a place where garments where ‘‘shapen’’ is 
splendid tomb, in which, when opened, was dis- | another detail worth notice. In giving account 
covered the body of a man clothed as a king,| of himself the dead judge says: “I was [o]n 
incorrupt, and with his robes and crown as fresh | eiret of an oye[r] in the New Troie.’”’ This 
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expression has puzzled earlier commentators, but 
Sir Israel Gollancz clears it up conclusively— 
reading the somewhat confused MS. as above. 
The judge was “ on eire,” that is, in eyre—Justice 
in eyre of a Court of Oyer. Another puzzie upon 
which our editor makes a brilliant suggestion is 
the word “ skelton,”’ said by the ‘ N.E.D.’ to be 
of obscure origin and perhaps, in this passage, to 
mean ‘hasten, be diligent.”” He would derive 
it from O.F. *esquelete, eschelete (cf. échelle), 
a ladder, and take it to mean “ ascend,’’ which 
gives excellent sense. ‘* Entouchid,’ an English 
rendering of O.F. entoschier, entoucher (Lat. 
intoxicare, to poison), is also the subject of a good 
note. 

The prologue, where the conversion of heathen 
temples into Christian churches is briefly sketched, 
gives Sir Israel Gollanez occasion to make an 
illuminating suggestion about the disputed site 
of the temple of Sul Minerva at Bath. The ‘ Red 
Book of Bath,’ in a statement written in 1582, 
has it that the old church of St. Mary Stall was 
built upon the ruins of a temple to Minerva, some 
of which were still to be seen at that date. This 
has been denied, the evidence for it, in the silence 
of Leland and Camden, seeming too slender. 
But, our poet in his prologue tells us that, as 
temples of Apollo were assigned to St. Peter, and 
those of Mahound to St.. Margaret, ‘‘ or Maude- 
layne,” so ‘‘ the Synagogue of the Sun was set to 
our Lady,” and the statement goes some way to 
support the Stall Street localization of the temple. 

This edition is provided with both textual and 
explanatory notes, and with a glossary; and as 
frontispiece we have a facsimile of twenty-four 
lines of the manuscript, showing four words in a 
later hand written in the margin. The curious 
reader, no less than the student of English, will 
find his account in this delightful piece of work. 


The Place-names of Lancashire. By Eilert Ekwall. 
(Manchester University Press.) 
THE etymology of place-names is a study which 
will certainly provide matter for disputation for 
many years to come. It has been confused by 
the fancies of the ill-informed, by too eager 
ingenuity on the part of the learned, by un- 
warrantable simplification and, again, in a hopeful 
sense, by the accession of fresh knowledge. In 
our notice of Professor Mawer’s recent work on 
Northumberland Place-names (see 12 S. viii. 39) 
we commented with satisfaction on that writer’s 
adoption of the principle (by some earlier students 
expressly denied) that an etymological explana- 
tion must conform to the topographical conditions 
of the place designated by the name. There may 
be cases, especially in modern nomenclature, 
where this principle will not work, but there can 
be no doubt that in dealing with early names, 
and as a general practical rule, it is of fundamental 
importance. We are glad to see that Professor 
Ekwall—who comes to the study of Lancashire 
speech from the University of Lund—fully recog- 
nizes this importance. He is of opinion that 
the situation of a place will often give a clue to 
the etymology of the name, and has therefore, 
and that not infrequently, inserted notes on 
topography in his lists. He is much interested, 
it is clear, in that most tantalizing of studies— 
pronunciation, and has evidently done a good 
deal of what may be called “ field-work ” in the 


subject, but, while admitting that in this line 
much remains to be done, records the opinion, 
with which we agree, that modern pronunciation 
is, on the whole, of no great value for the 
etymologist. 

Preceding the main body of the work is a 
valuable section setting out the elements found in 
Lancashire place-names, explaining, discussing 
and abundantly illustrating them. This may 
take rank among the best studies of the kind that 
have yet appeared. 

Professor Ekwall has wisely chosen a geo- 
graphical arrangement for his material. The one 
objection that might be raised to this is a conse- 
quent difficulty in reference, but a good index 
(here provided) reduces that objection to nothing, 
and the serious student is incontestably better 
off with all the names belonging to one neighbour- 
hood grouped together under his eye. The 
names are plotted out by hundreds, which again 
are subdivided into parishes or chapelries, the 
whole proceeding, roughly speaking, from South 
to North. 

One or two names will be turned up at once 
with interest by Lancashire readers: Lyme, for 
example. Is this a romance word, shortened 
from the Latin limes? The idea has received 
some support, but the antiquity of its use is 
against it. Our author—after a careful survey 
of the whole question—takes it to be the pre- 
English name of the forest, itself not impossibly 
an old stream-name, or not impossibly connected 
with the Celtic stem *lemo, elm. This, of course, 
would imply that elms were at least common in 
that tract of country—a fact upon which more 
evidence might be collected. Professor Ekwall 
refers to native or to Scandinavian sources some 
other names which have hitherto been assigned 
to a romance origin; thus he takes the element 
gool in the name Gooden to be not the O.F. goule 
(throat), but akin to the Swedish gél (pond), 
M.H.G. giille (pool). He seems to give up that 
puzzling word Wilpshire, the name of a small 
township which can never have had any claim to 
the second element in its ordinary sense. He 
suggests that the O.E. scir may possibly have 
been used of an estate. Clitheroe is another 
interesting riddle. Our author, confessing that 
a definite etymology of the first element cannot 
be given, and recalling the loose, crumbling 
limestone of the crag on which the castle stands, 
suggests a comparison with the dialect word 
clitter, *‘ a pile of loose stones or granite débris ” 
(E.D.D.). For Liverpool he favours’ the 
derivation which connects Liver- with O.E. lifrig 
(clotted ’’), afd makes the name mean “ the 
pool with the thick water.” 

The list and analysis of names is followed by 
a most carefully drawn-up summary of results, 
dealt with under the headings, Britons, Anglians 
and Scandinavians in Lancashire. The Scandi- 
navian section, marshalling the evidence afforded 
by place-names of the wide extent of the Scandi- 
navian immigration, seems to us particularly 
valuable. The whole book—for which, as the 
bibliography shows, a great array of documents 
and authorities has been consulted—is the result 
of some twelve years’ work, including two 
periods of study on the spot. English scholars 


will note the points—and they are not very few— 
upon which Prof. Ekwall differs from our own 
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students of etymology, and they may or may not 
eventually agree with him; but all will certainly 
realize his claim to the careful hearing of his 
conclusions, and give a cordial welcome to a well- 
documented and unusually stimulating survey of 
an important field of linguistic research. 


Spanish Literature: A Primer. By J. Fitzmaurice- 

Kelly. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 
In the average Englishman's conception of the 
intellectual life of Kurope Spain hardly occupies 
the place that is due to her. Her literature, her 
history, the character of her people offer abundant 
attractions to the imagination, but they have a 
touch of strangeness about them, and demand 
some peculiar development of taste and sympathy. 
Nothing has befallen any other country com- 
parable to the Moorish settlement in Spain. 
The Moors driven out and the New World dis- 
covered, what country can surpass Spain in that 
romance of adventure and golden treasure which 
played itself out during the sixteenth century ? 
The historian can trace out without difficulty 
the causes of her national decline; yet when this 
has been accounted for it may still appear, on 
the whole, curious that the Spanish genius has 
not played a more conspicuous part in the general 
evolution of what we may call the Western mind. 
It has stayed ever, in considerable measure, aloof ; 
and even in these days of increasing mutual 
interpenetration, preserves the sharp definition of 
native characteristics. 

Those who have sufficiently studied the Spanish 
language and literature usually regard them with 
enthusiasm. There must be many capable of 
this special enjoyment who have missed it for 
want of opportunity, or from never having had the 
outlines of the subject suitably presented to them. 
To these no less than to pledged students of 
Spanish, we would heartily recommend this new 
work by our foremost Spanish scholar. 

It is a primer of about 130 pages, which gives 
a skeleton history of Spanish literature. 
such a task no one but a master of his craft can 
hope to succeed; needless to say, Prof. Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly does not fail of success. Lean as 
the book is, it is both complete and alive. The 
latest results of Spanish study appear in it and 
it contains character-sketches which, in a work 
on so severely restricted a scale, are remarkable 
for their number and vividness. 

The Spanish language had established itself by 
the eighth century, when the Moors invaded 
Spain; Spanish literature, however, does not 
emerge to view till about the twelfth century. 
It begins with epic poetry, the cantar de gesta, 
of which the oldest extant example is the ‘ Cantar 
de mio Cid.’ From Berceo, the first poet whose 
name we know, who, for his pious narratives, 
uses the cuaderna via—quatrains of one-rhymed 
alexandrines—to the golden age of Cervantes 
and Lope, there passes before us a procession of 
most picturesque figures—Alfonso the Learned 
and his nephew Juan Manuel; Juan Ruiz and 
Lopez de Ayala; Jorge Manrique; the makers 
of the romances; the early dramatists; and the 
poets who, falling under the influence of Italy, 
brought a new spirit into Spanish literature, 
Boscan, Mendoza and Garcilasso. The two 


chapters on the Renaissance, perhaps especially 
that on the Middle Renaissance, are exceedingly 


In | 


well worked out. In that which follows we have 
good paragraphs on the Spanish mystics. St. 
Teresa, though, would certainly be horrified to 
find it said that her “name in religion was 
Santa Teresa,’ and it seems extraordinary that 
no mention should be made of the ‘ Exercicios 
espirituales ’ of St. Ignatius Loyola, than which 
no Spanish book has had greater influence or 
attained a wider fame. This, it may be objected, 
is to criticize mere slips—and we agree, at the 
same time wishing that the file had been passed 
one last time over the book, for the elimination 
of sundry roughnesses and such almost negligible 
imperfections. 

A few small pages make too narrow a canvas for 
areally adequate portrayal of Cervantes and Lope, 
but the too abundant matter has been compressed 
with skill. Illustration in a primer must neces- 
sarily be almost nil, yet perhaps some example 
of gongorism might have been inserted; it is 
a sufficiently interesting development to deserve 
making definite in the beginner’s mind. After 
the short but excellent chapter on the age of 
Calderon, the book inevitably becomes drier, 
harder, and more concise. For three or four 
generations there is little or nothing to light up 
the paragraphs of a manual, and the accounts of 
modern writers are too numerous to allow of 
expansion. Yet the last two chapters may be 
specially recommended as a most useful guide 
to the modern literature of Spain. Every chapter, 
we must not fail to add, is followed by a list of 
books of reference numbered to correspond with 
numbers in the text. 


CORRIGENDA. 
At ante. p. 88, col. 2, 1, 2, for ** 1700” read 
1300, 
At ante. p. 116, col. 1. for **The Loyal (North 


Lancashire) Regiment” read The Loyal Regiment 
(North Lancashire). 


Tue Publisher will be pleased to hear from sub- 
scribers who may have a spare copy of ‘N. & Q.’ 
for November, 1918. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Pub- 
lisher ’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4, 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 


‘a guarantee of good faith. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are ‘requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 
letters refers. 
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